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Civilian Air Defense 


HEN, the night after the Pearl Harbor attack, it was thought that there 
Viv were Japanese planes over San Francisco; orders were given for a black- 
out. Owing to the rapidity of the development, there had been inade- 

quate time for planning, so that the blackout was only partially successful. 

We were, in fact out visiting, and apart from noticing that a few street lights 
were out, did not know of the air raid warning till we read about it in the paper 
next day. 

But it did cause quite some panic, particularly in houses where there were 
women and children only. 

The next air raid warning was four days later, and by that time people had been 
given some instructions through the local press. In many homes, arrangements 
had been made to cover up the windows of one room, and for games to be played in 
it during the blackout. 

The panic was consequently much reduced. But had there actually been bomb- 
ing it would have been bad, not because the people would not have been brave, 
under the circumstances, but because they would not have known what to do. 

To show the extent which we may have to go in organizing civilian defense, 
and training for it, we publish below two articles, one written by a Moscow house- 
wife, describing the organization of air defense instruction, when it was voluntary, 
and a second, by an army officer, after the training had been made compulsory. 

We also show a plan of organization of employees worked out for air raid 
occasions by the National Restaurant Association, based on a plan by Schrafft’s 
Stores. Every business establishment, store and plant, hospital and school, par- 
ticularly in coastal areas should forthwith develop such a suitable protective plan 
until more elaborate plans of training are worked out by the War Department. 






























The Training of the American People to Meet 
the Threat of Air Raids will be Facilitated by 
the Experience of Populations which Have Al- 
ready Undergone Aerial Attack. This Article 
Should be of Particular Interest at This Time. 


lL Voluntary 
Defense Training 


By A Moscow HovusEwIFEe 


in the apartment house was arranged for by the Chairman of the House 

Committee upon the request of a representative from the local branch of 
the voluntary civilian defense organization. This meeting, held for the purpose of 
organizing a civilian defense unit in the house, was attended mainly by the house- 
wives, domestic workers, and others not employed in factories, schools or other 
institutions already providing defense training. 


| ir raid defense preparations were begun when a general meeting of tenants 


First Organization Meeting 


A’ THE meeting, which adopted a resolution to organize a unit, some of the 
tenants volunteered to go around and explain to their neighbors the advantages 
of becoming members of the civilian defense organization. The unit elected a 
chairman and a treasurer. The function of the latter is to collect membership dues 
and turn the money over to the district office. The next step was to organize 
among the members an active group under whose auspices classes were set up to 
provide training in civilian defense. All tenants not already receiving instruction 
at school or work were urged to participate in these classes. The subjects covered 
were First Aid and various other aspects of air-raid defense, including the study of 
the different kinds of bombs and gases, the organization of shelters, the proper 
conduct during alarm and raid, the use of gas-masks, the problems of black-out, and 
the organization of civil defense units. The First Aid class was conducted by a 
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doctor sent from the local Red Cross office and the others by an instructor sent from 
the district office. In all the classes theory was supplemented by practical work 
and demonstration. 


Equipment Supplied 


A’ THEIR studies progressed, the participants were organized into defense units 
according to their physical abilities and special capacities. All units were 
supplied with the necessary equipment; for the First Aid Unit: a stretcher, a flash- 
light, First Aid Kits, and extra gas-masks for the rescued; for the Fire Unit: pails, 
shovels, asbestos gloves, and sand; for the Signal Unit, an alarm bell and telephone 
apparatus (usually located in the office of the house committee); for each individual, 
a gas-mask. 

The head of the house committee automatically became the head of the civil 
defense work in his house. The Chairman of the Unit, elected by the members, 
had authority only in connection with the work performed by his unit. The head 
of the house committee was responsible for obtaining all the necessary equipment 
from the District Soviet after his requisition had received the approval of the local 
office. 


Instructing the Tenants 


FTER the course of study had been completed and the students had been formed 
A into regular units, they began their work with the rest of the tenants, those 
who for some reason had not participated in the classes. A complete list of all 
apartments and their occupants was made, with notations of age, sex, profession, 
and state of health. A separate list of children was compiled, indicating in addition 
to age, health, etc., which nursery or school they were attending. 

A detailed plan of the house was drawn up, with special attention paid to front 
and back stairways and to cellars. In the course of this work, the organization 
kept in touch with its district office, reporting progress and getting instructions for 
further work. After preliminary details were taken care of, every member of the 
unit was assigned to two or three apartments for individual instruction of tenants. 
Each tenant who had not already received a gas-mask at place of work or study was 
supplied with one, along with a book of regulations. 

The air raid wardens explained to each tenant how important it was for each 
and every civilian to be ready for the emergency, stressing that preparedness means 
less danger, that it ensures complete order and obviates panic factors which usually 
cause a great many unnecessary injuries and even loss of life. Explanation of this 
kind led to a cooperative attitude on the part of the tenant, and made easier the 
practical instruction which followed. By appointment, at times convenient for 
both, the wardens visited the tenants and showed them how to use the gas-mask, 
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how to prepare the apartment for a black-out, explained to them the different sig- 
nals of alarm and all-clear, told them which stairway to take in case of an air-raid 
alarm and which was their nearest shelter. To those with children they explained 
that mothers with children (as well as old people) might have to be escorted to a 
different shelter than the rest of the family and that there must not be any attempt 
on the part of the others to join them, lest it create confusion. They were told to 
obey the wardens who were to be posted at all important points during the alarm to 
direct people to their shelters. 


Tests 


W pom the wardens felt that sufficient explanatory work had been done, a meet- 

ing of all the wardens was called and a date was set for a test of the entire 
house. The first test was usually just to see if people recognized different signals of 
alarm sounded by the signal unit of the house; the effectiveness of the black-out was 
often tested at the same time. The wardens checked on all the windows and when 
the signal “‘gas’’ was given they ascertained whether all the tenants had put on their 
gas-masks. Such tests were carried out several times until everything went 
smoothly. 

Then there were special tests for all the wardens to see if they knew exactly 
where their places were and what their duties were during the alarm. Later came 
the most important test of all, in which wardens assumed their posts and the entire 
house took to shelter. Special wardens were posted at the gates and no strangers 
were allowed in. People who came to see residents during the alarm had to wait 
until the test was over. During such tests representatives of the district office were 
always present. 

Members of the First Aid Unit escorted sick tenants to the shelters and cared 
for them there. During this training period the tenants got to know their wardens 
and to rely on their efficiency and authority. They began to acquire a sense of 
security and safety even in the face of emergency because they knew exactly what 
they were supposed to do and how to do it. This elimination of uncertainty has 
been a strong morale factor. 


Rubbish and Obstacles Cleared 


Ests were not only held separately in each apartment house. Whole streets 
Tes sections of the city cooperated in joint tests, operating on signals given 
simultaneously by the Signal Unit of each house. 

Along with work of this sort, many other relevant activities were undertaken 
to decrease the hazards of air raid defense. Thus, the Fire Fighting Unit removed 
all inflammable objects from the yards, halls, attics and stairways. They saw to it 
at the same time that all these places were free of things that might serve as ob- 
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stacles when people had to go to the shelters. The First Aid Unit made a list of all 
people who would need special attention, medical care, or even removal to a special 
institution in case of emergency. 


Shelters 


HE selection of a shelter and providing it with proper equipment was regarded 
Le one of the most important problems of civilian defense. An engineer from 
the Housing Construction Bureau of the City Soviet was asked to examine the house 
and its cellar. Houses which were found sufficiently solid in construction and with 
cellars deep enough to serve as shelters, were equipped accordingly by the wardens. 
First the cellar was cleared of all unnecessary objects and thoroughly cleaned. Then 
the wardens checked the adequacy of plumbing, ventilation, and light. With the 
advice of the engineering expert, alterations were made. Bunks were built. The 
First Aid Unit equipped the shelter with all necessary medical supplies. A check 
was also made to see if access to the shelter was easy and convenient for the tenants, 
and improvements in this connection were undertaken wherever necessary. All 
work relating to the shelter was done under the strict supervision of a district 
instructor. 

If the cellar was found unsuitable and the house had no other place that could 
be converted into a shelter, several wardens were sent out to invetsigate the situa- 
tion in the neighboring houses with a view to finding any with shelters capable of 
accommodating additional people. The detailed reports of these investigators were 
checked by both the Chairman of the Unit and the head of the house committee, 
and plans were drawn up indicating precisely how the tenants were to be distributed 
among the various shelters in the immediate neighborhood. 


Black-Out 


TT Signal Unit in the house had taught the tenants the different signals for air- 
raid alarm, black-out, gas, and all-clear. An ‘“‘air-raid alarm,’’ when it took 
place at night always meant a ‘‘black-out”’ as well. A “‘black-out alarm,’’ how- 
ever, did not necessarily mean an air-raid warnng The wardens of the house set a 
date for a “‘black-out’’ test after each apartment had been equipped with the neces- 
sary articles to make the ‘‘black-out’’ completely effective and at the same time keep 
to a minimum the disruption of the normal life of the home. 

The tenants purchased blue bulbs, flashlights, etc.; some fashioned special 
black or blue drapes; others made frames of plywood or coarse material to fit window 
frames exactly and then pasted black paper across them; still others used blankets, 
old cloth, and various materials already on hand. When the “‘black-out’”’ signal 
was sounded in the test, the tenants took various steps depending on their house- 
hold needs. If they had to use their lights, they drew the drapes or inserted the 
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frames so that no light showed through. If the darkness was no inconvenience, 
they turned the lights off entirely in their apartments. 

The House Committee saw to it that the lights were turned off in yards and 
hallways, usually leaving on a few blue bulbs at specified points. These bulbs, of 
15 to 25 watts, were outfitted with black reflector-shades so that the light was 
projected downwards. 


Wardens Posted 


HE wardens were posted all around the house and sometimes on neighboring 
T roofs to check on the effectiveness of the ‘‘black-out’’ and the amount of time 
it required. Any inadequacies were reported after each such test, and means were 
found to correct the situation. Such tests continued until the results were com- 
pletely satisfactory. After that they were carried out at regular intervals to keep 
the tenants on the alert and make sure that the proper equipment was kept in a 
usable state and readily available. 

Not only was the procedure in the various aspects of civilian defense constantly 
tested in the apartment house, but in order to keep the theoretical instruction fresh 
in mind and to keep up with the latest developments, the tenants were invited to 
lectures given in the house from time to time by an instructor from the district 
office. The wardens who were members kept up their training at the district office 
of the civilian defense organization. 








Simultaneously with the Training of Adults, the 
Organization of Study Should Immediately be 
Undertaken for Children Between the Ages of 8 
and 16. They Should be Taught Means of Indi- 
vidual Defense, Particularly in the Use of Shel- 
ters, Gas-masks, etc. 


IL Compulsory 
Defense Training 


By Major-GENERAL OF AVIATION 
P. P. Kosietev 


Russia 


of the tasks to be performed in strengthening the rear of the Red Army. The 

fulfillment of this duty will be rendered considerably easier by the decree of 
the Council of People Commissars making compulsory the training of the entire 
population in air-raid defense work. 

Training of the population at large will render many times more effective the 
air-raid defense of our industrial enterprises, offices, collective farms and homes. It 
will convert them into impregnable strongholds of defense, will raise the degree of 
organization and discipline of the population, will make it possible to reduce the 
effects of aerial bombardment, and will permit a quicker liquidation of the conse- 
quence of enemy raids. The government of the USSR has given the Civilian De- 
fense organization a heavy, but honorable and responsible assignment. 


T: improvement of local air-raid defense has been proposed by Stalin as one 


Training for all—I6 to 60 


HE organizations of the defense society must, without any loss of time, reorganize 
Raeaen and train the entire adult population from 16 to 60 years of age for 
anti-air and anti-chemical defense. Every Soviet citizen must, in the briefest pos- 
sible period of time, learn how to extinguish incendiary bombs and any fires resulting 
from them, must study gas defense, and know how to render first aid to the suffering. 

In addition, everyone must know how to build the simplest forms of air raid 
shelters, and must know the rules of conduct to be followed during air raid alarms. 
In order that the training of the population be conducted most efficiently, it is 
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necessary in the first place that every local organization immediately begin regular 
study of the skills required for the badge ‘‘Ready for Air and Chemical Defense.’’ 

In every enterprise and every institution, circles must be set up at once to study 
air and chemical defense. Students must attend defense circles organized in the 
schools. [The decree provides that children from eight to sixteen years of age are 
to be taught ‘‘means of personal safety’’ during air attacks.] The rest of the popu- 
lation is to receive instruction at place of residence. 


Strictly Practical 


LL air and gas defense training must be of a strictly practical character. The 
A sicse stage of training will consist of six lessons lasting two to three hours each. 
The first of these will be devoted to the rules of conduct when air raid warnings are 
sounded and the rules for covering up and taking shelter from bombs and poison 
gases. 

The second session is to be devoted to defense against explosive bombs. This 
is to include a visit to, and a close study of, one of the models of the simplest forms 
of shelter (a trench-shelter). It is to be followed by the actual construction, upon 
the basis of this experience, of a shelter of the same type. 

The third session is to be devoted to the study of fire protection of buildings. 


Fire Protection 


pe defense trainees should know not only the measures necessary to prevent 
‘& the spread of fires among enterprises, institutions and dwellings, but also how 
to keep buildings in constant readiness to meet such emergencies. In the most 
dangerous places it is necessary to keep a supply of water in barrels and pails as 
well as a supply of sand in boxes and sacks. At the same time it is necessary to have 
on hand extinguishers and fire fighting equipment, to keep the yards, the halls and 
attics free of inflammable materials, and to test the condition of all water outlets. 
Reserves of water should be on hand in apartments too, bathtubs, pails, etc., to be 
used for this purpose. 

The fourth session is to be devoted to practical study of methods of extinguish- 
ing incendiary bombs. It is necessary to learn how to recognize this type of bomb, 
and how to extinguish it with water and sand. 

The fifth session is to be devoted to the use of gas-masks. It is necessary that 
the entire population should know the correct way in which to put a gas-mask on 
and to take it off, how to store it, how to take measures of defense against skin in- 
fection from poisonous substances, and the procedure for evacuating contaminated 
places. 

The final session is devoted to study of methods of administering first aid to the 
injured. Everyone should know the use of bandages and other materials contained 
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in the special chemical kit, should know how to stop the flow of blood, and how to 
transport an injured person. 

The training should proceed in such a way as to teach each individual not only 
independent activity under conditions of air attack, but cooperative, collective 
effort in rescue work, debris removal, etc., especially in case of fire. 

After completing the minimum program, the air and chemical defense circles 
are to continue their study to the point where the whole twenty-eight hour program 
of instruction prerequisite to the ‘‘Ready for Air and Chemical Defense’’ badge has 
been completed, and where all those studying can pass tests of theoretical knowledge 
and of practical application. 

Simultaneously with the training of adults, the organization of study should be 
immediately undertaken for children between the ages of 8 and 16. They should be 
taught means of individual defense at time of air attack, particularly the use of 
shelters, gas-masks, sanitary and chemical first aid kits, etc. 


Hundreds of Thousands of Instructors 


O PREPARE the civilian population for defense, hundreds of thousands of instruc- 
Ten will be needed. First of all we must obtain the cooperation of all the 
members who have completed the course for instructors. They must be called to- 
gether. immediately and after their knowledge has been tested, inducted into the 
work of training the population. 

In addition, it is important that instruction in certain parts of the course be 
given by doctors, members of the fire department, engineers, teachers and technicians, 

Self-defense groups are being formed in enterprises, institutions and living quar- 
ters. The instruction of the groups in living quarters is the responsibility of civilian 
defense. Such groups must multiply immediately until they are present in all 
dwellings, and participation in their work is obligatory for citizens of both sexes; 
women 18 to 50 and men 16 to 60 (exclusive of those excused because they are ill, 
invalids, etc.) The organizations must form and strengthen these groups and pro- 
ceed without delay to give three to four hours of daily instruction. The program is 
to involve forty hours of study, and fifteen days therefore will be sufficient for its 
completion. 





















































Air Raid 
Instructions 


Issued by the National Restaurant Association 
Based on Plan of The Schrafft’s Stores 


These instructions become effective ONLY in case BOMBS ARE BEING DROPPED 
and Manager has personally confirmed same. 

Following is an instruction plan, designed to organize the stores so that they 
may quickly and effectively operate in case of an air raid. 

On this chart, you will fill in the names of the employees in your store whose sole 
duty it will be to handle the task assigned to them, according to these instructions. 

The manager or assistant manager should be in control on all floors and depart- 
ments. Under him, one person should be assigned to take general control of em- 
ployees, and another one to control the handling of guests on each floor. 


For Employees Assigned to Store Personnel 


Gas—Shut off all gas ranges, heaters, furnaces, pilot lights, etc. Pilots must be 
lighted first before gas is turned on again. 

Lights—You will receive emergency glow lamps and candles. One glow lamp 
and candle are to be kept at each cashier’s desk at all times, and lighted immediately 
in case of alarm. The balance are to be kept in a readily accessible place in each 
room, according to instructions from this office. 

At the first alarm they are to be lighted by persons assigned to this duty on 
Plan 2, and placed according to instructions. 

Then, and not until then, put out a// other lights. 

Telephones—An employee should be assigned to stand by, wherever there are 
telephones. 

First Aid—First aid warden will stand by with First Aid kit. 

Fire Extinguisher and Sand—Wardens go to their posts. In case of fire, get word 
to Manager and try to retard fire from spreading. Under no circumstances will you 
try to extinguish an incendiary bomb. They are apt to explode if you do. 

Inside Doors—One employee should be stationed at each door, to insure order. 
Designate exits for each room or department. 
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Refrigeration—Steam—Oil Burners—Pull main electric oil burner control switch. 
Pull switches of all ventilating fans. Pull main ammonia compressor electric switch, 
and all other refrigeration machine switches. A very reliable person should be 
assigned to this post if no engineer is available. 

Signs—Window Lights—Doors to Street-—Turn out all window lights, signs and 
lights nearest front of store, and close all curtains possible. 

2 Wardens at each street door are to keep order. 

Searchers—A man should be detailed to men’s lockers and toilets to see that they 
are cleared. A woman should be detailed to the women’s lockers and toilets to 
see that they are cleared. 

All employees must leave basement in an orderly manner as quickly as possible, 
except those on air raid duties. 

Cashiers and clerks operating cash registers will immediately lock their cash 
drawers, leaving money in drawers, and go to Refuge Floor. 


For Employees Assigned to Guests’ Protection 


Hostess or Usher should be instructed on each floor as to the handling of guests. 

Exit Doors—Two employees should be assigned to each door, to insure order. 

Lights—You will receive emergency glow lamps and candles. One glow lamp 
and one candle are to be kept at each cashier's desk at all times, and lighted imme- 
diately in case of alarm. The balance are to be kept in a readily accessible place 
in each room, according to instructions from this office. 

At the first alarm they are to be lighted by persons assigned to this duty on 
Plan 2, and placed according to instructions. 

Then, and not until then, put out a// other lights. 

First Aid—One or more persons should be assigned to first aid, and to cooperate 
with employee assigned to employee personnel. 

Fire Extinguisher and Sand—One person should be assigned for this purpose, 
and to cooperate with employees on similar posts under employee personnel. 

Under no circumstances will you try to extinguish an incendiary bomb. They 
are apt to explode if you do. 

Searchers—A man should be detailed to men’s public wash rooms, to see that 
they are cleared. A woman should be detailed to women’s public wash rooms, to 
see that they are cleared. 

All guests must leave basement dining room in an orderly manner, as quickly 
as possible. 

Elevators—All elevators will immediately be shut down and any passengers must 
leave cabs. When passengers are out, operators will leave cabs and close doors. 
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General Instructions 


Experience has proven that the safest place in a building is in a room with the 
smallest number of windows, located in the center of the building, on the first, 
second or third floors. 

Both employees and guests must stay away from windows, outside walls, and 
avoid elevators. It is safer to lie down. 

Important—Ushers must see that everyone stays as far as possible away from 
windows, since more than 50% of injuries sustained during an air raid are caused 
by flying glass and splinters. 

Whichever floor is chosen as safest, should have one window left open, and 
one person should be assigned to see that this window is kept open. 

The two most important positions to fill are those immediately answerable to 
the Manager—that is, general control of personnel, and control of guests. The 
employees assigned to these two posts should be carefully selected for their calmness, 
resourcefulness, and ability to handle people. 

Employees assigned to Guests’ Protection should organize each floor on which 
guests are served, and appoint either a hostess or usher to immediately advise the 
guests where to go, and demand that they proceed in an orderly way. 






























It was Proposed to Ascertain as Far as Possible 
the General Pattern of Present Day Management 
then to Make the Fruits of Such Research in the 
Form of Plans and Principles available to Busi- 
ness Executives as a Guide in Planning Future 
Expansion. 


Top-Management 
Organization 
and Control 


Extracts and Reviews of Report of Research Study 
Made * 
By Paut E. Hotpen, Lounssury S. Fish anp 
Husert L. SmitH 


Stanford University, Calif. 


top-management and organization. It then goes on to deal with needs and trends in 
staff organization, leading off with Personnel and Industrial Relations Departments, 
We quote briefly from what it has to say on this subject. 

While the personnel and industrial relations function has central staff representa- 
tion in most of the companies studied, in only a very few cases did this activity 
appear to be operating under a plan of organization conducive to the full accomplish - 
ment of its logical purposes. 


TT" published report of the study of 31 corporations first deals with over all problem of 


The Authority and Coordination Problem 


ost of the personnel agencies appear to be primarily concerned with labor rela- 
M tions and the problems involved in handling rank-and-file personnel. In this field 
for the most part, they seem to be quite effective. Asa rule, however, they appar- 
ently play little part in the constructive development of staff, supervisory, and 
executive personnel. This is one of the major problems on which management 
must necessarily look to active staff assistance if the important objectives are to be 
fully realized. 

Then, too, instead of having a single, strong staff agency taking full functional 
responsibility for all appropriate aspects of personnel administration and industrial 
relations throughout the company, many concerns have several agencies handling 
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different parts of this general field with little or no effective co-ordination between 
them. Sometimes the split is made on a functional basis, as when there are separate 
agencies to handle personnel relations, labor relations, and so on; in other cases, 
individual departments, such as manufacturing and sales, have independent personnel 
agencies. Under this plan it is difficult or impossible to achieve the uniformity of 
thought, purpose, and practice which is so important in this field. 









Limits of Advisory Basis 











Aa handicap to the full value and effectiveness of such agencies is the fact 
that, in order not to conflict with the natural responsibilities of the line or- 
ganization in regard to personnel matters, the personnel or industrial relations de- 
partment is set up on an advisory rather than a control basis. Under this arrange- 
ment it is not in a position to assume the active, functional direction and supervision 
of the entire program, ‘‘getting done the things that need to be done”’ in this field. 
On the contrary, it must sit back and wait to be asked for advice, often aware of 
unsatisfactory conditions which it is powerless to correct except by the dubious 
expedient of complaining to the chief executive. Other companies have demon- 
strated the practicability of organizing this important function on a control basis, as 
defined above, and are apparently able to secure the advantages of this type of setup 
without relieving or conflicting with the natural responsibilities of the operating 
organization. 

In this same connection, central personnel agencies set up on an advisory basis 
generally lack the power of selection, training, and, sometimes, even freedom of 
contact and correspondence with the various divisional or departmental staff agencies 
handling the same function. Without such authority the director of personnel is 
often obliged to work through departmental representatives whose qualifications, 
background, and viewpoint may be wholly inadequate. This seriously impairs 
efforts to achieve the desired over-all objectives. 

























Place of Responsibility 


NOTHER common weakness in organizing a personnel department is to make it 
A responsible to a divisional executive and then expect it to function effectively 
for the company asa whole. Because the major portion of rank-and-file personnel is 
found in the factories, some companies place the personnel and industrial relations 
department under manufacturing, possibly overlooking the major need for similar 
staff supervision with regard to sales, office, and supervisory personnel, or at least 
making it difficult for the personnel agency to function effectively over this broader 
field. 

Again, in two or three companies the personnel department reports to the legal 
department, presumably to take advantage of specialized knowledge of labor laws 
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and bargaining procedure. Regardless of personal qualifications, this organizational 
relationship might easily make it diffcult to secure the confidence of the company’s 
workmen, because emphasis is placed upon legal rights rather than upon equitable 
human relationships. It may be significant in this connection that, in the two 
participating companies which have experienced major labor difficulties in recent 
years, the labor relations department works under the legal department. 

Observation among the companies surveyed indicates that the following features 
are usually desirable in the organization of the personnel staff. 

There should be a single, high-caliber, central staff agency, under a director of 
personnel responsible to the president or to general management for functional di- 
rection, co-ordination, and control over all personnel and industrial relations 
matters. 

In the case of a large company, such an agency might appropriately have sub- 
divisions as follows: 


(a) Research and Analytical Section 
(b) Employee Benefits 

(c) Training and Development 

(d) Employment 

Ce) Labor Relations 

(f) Medical 


(g) Safety 
The Control Function 


i 1s interesting to find in this discussion the distinction between an advisory staff function 
to which most personnel and industrial relations work is relegated, and a control function, 
which it is necessary for the personnel department to perform if it is to ‘‘get done the things 
that need to be done.”’ 

A rather new idea, also is that of setting up, in larger companies a separate Organization 
(staff) Department. It shows that where such a separate department is not set up the 
functions are often assigned to the industrial relations or industrial engineering departments. 
It is essential therefore, it seems, that industrial relations and personnel men should be aware 
of the importance of this aspect of their work. 


Organization Department 


NCREASING realization of the importance of organization analysis, planning, and 
I clarification is evidenced by the fact that at least four of the participating com- 
panies have, within recent years, set up well-qualified central staff agencies for this 
purpose. In each case the agency assists the top executives in developing and main- 
taining plans of organization which will best facilitate management and control of 
the enterprise. 

These agencies are usually headed up by a manager or director responsible to the 
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president and supported by from one to a dozen specialists having wide experience 
and familiarity with the different major functions or fields of operation, such as 
production, marketing, technical, and office. Owing, no doubt, to their com- 
paratively recent origin, none of the agencies observed has as yet fully achieved its 
logical ultimate province and place in the organization. Their functions are found 
to vary considerably, and in no one case do they embrace the full field of usefulness 
for such a department. Among them, however, practically all the activities ap- 
propriate to such an agency are represented. 

The primary responsibility of an organization department is, logically, to de- 
termine needs, formulate plans, and secure necessary acceptance, co-operation, and 
support, to the end: first, that the company may have the best possible plan of or- 
ganization to meet its requirements; second, that the appropriate functions, objec- 
tives, relationships, and limits of authority may be properly clarified and defined 
for each level of management, each department, each committee, and each key job; 
and, third, that the size of the company’s organization (manpower) may be kept at 
a minimum necessary to handle the essential work. This normally involves such 
specific activities as the following: 


Work of Department 


1. Developing an ultimate or ideal plan of organization to work to- 
ward as appropriate opportunities are presented. 

2. Developing and maintaining an organization manual clarifying and 
defining the approved plan of organization by means of organiza- 
tion charts, job specifications, and similar devices. 

3. Initiating or reviewing proposed changes in the plan of organiza- 
tion, making sure that they are desirable and as far as practicable 
consistent with the ultimate plan, and recommending appropriate 
action. 

4. Making a periodic review of organization practice to see that it 
conforms to the plan, or that the plan is amended as necessary to 
meet changed requirements. 

5. Making necessary organization surveys to determine essential work, 
manpower, and organization requirements. 

6. Developing and administering a plan of control over payroll and 
manpower, such as a payroll budget. 


Such an agency should also have an important voice in designing the general 
plan of control over such activities as capital expenditures, operating expenditures, 
wages and salaries, appointments to key positions, and changes in the line of prod- 
ucts. These control schemes are an inseparable part of organization planning, in- 
volving the allocation of functions, assignment of responsibilities, and delegation of 
authority. 
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Relation to Wage and Salary Control 


HE process of analyzing and clarifying job functions and setting up job specifica- 
Tiions affords the best possible basis for determining relative job values. There- 
fore, as confirmed by the practice of two of the companies, the organization depart- 
ment is in a logical position to serve as the analytical or fact-finding agency in 
connection with the company’s wage- and salary-control program, involving such 
phases as: 


1. Appraising relative job values. 

2. Determining prevailing wage and salary levels on the outside. 

3. Recommending appropriate wage rates and salary ranges for all jobs 
as necessary to maintain a rational and equitable wage and salary 
structure. 


4. Reviewing all proposed wage changes from the standpoint of justi- 
fication, effect on other related rates, and similar factors. 

5. Analyzing all proposed salary changes from the standpoint of con- 
formance with the approved salary structure, and other considera- 
tions. 


Two companies have found it advantageous to look to their organization agen- 
cies to exercise functional control over not only payroll costs, but over all elements 
of cost. 

In companies which lack an organization department, such functions are often 
assigned to the industrial relations or industrial engineering departments. 

In order that it may be in a position to discharge all of these responsibilities 
effectively and assure the proper co-ordination of similar effort throughout the com- 
pany, the organization agency should be set up on a control basis, with closely re- 
lated departmental affiliates. 

The third part of the study deals with ‘Control Practices.’’ After dealing with con- 
trol over policies, rate of operation and organization, the next three chapters deal with Control 
over Quality of Key Personnel, Control over Wages and Control over Salaries. 

These sections outline the functions of a Personnel department acting as a control rather 
than an advisory agency. 


Control over Key Personnel 


UsT as it is important to design the plan of organization to facilitate and meet the 
J needs of management, so it is essential to develop personnel who can come as close 
as practicable to meeting the requirements of the positions which constitute that 
organization, and so to assure its full effectiveness. 

It is recognized that the personal element necessarily plays a large part in 
selecting men for key positions, and the ideal specifications as to individual quali- 
fications, background, and experience are more often only approached than com- 
pletely met. However, experience clearly shows that a great deal can be done to- 
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ward developing men who can adequately meet essential job requirements through 
having a clear idea of what those requirements are and then using this as a guide in 
the various phases of personnel administration. While most of the participating 
companies seem to recognize the importance of this problem, only a few of them 
appear to have programs that are fully co-ordinated and effective. Others rely 
largely upon the initiative and judgment of individual executives, often with far 
from impressive results. 


Features of Effective Plans 


HE most effective plans observed in this study have many or all of the following 
features in common: 


Careful selection of candidates for training. 

Comprehensive training to meet job requirements. 

Gradual, systematic development through selected positions of re- 
sponsibility. 

Thorough, periodic rating of individual performance and capabilities 
in terms of job requirements. 

Effective control over appointment to responsible positions. 

Disposition of those proving inadequate in key positions. 

Definite assignment of responsibility for developing, guiding, and co- 
ordinating the entire program. 


Practices among the participating companies in regard to each of these im- 
portant aspects of control over quality of key personnel are outlined in paragraphs. 

These paragraphs deal with best practices in: Selection, Training, Student training, 
Supervisory training, Executive training, Rating, Appraising performance, Disposition of 
inadequate personnel. 

Of Executive training the study reports: 


Executive Trainin 'g 


OME companies appear to trust to luck or sporadic individual efforts to produce 
S adequately qualified candidates for executive positions when they are needed. 
Other companies, impressed with the value of having only the highest-caliber 
personnel in every major position, have a well co-ordinated training and develop- 
ment program to thisend. This assures an adequate supply of candidates who have 
the requisite personal qualifications, training, and back-ground to make them fully 
effective in the positions for which they are in line. 

Executive training has two important aspects. One is to train executives to 
function most effectively in their present jobs. The other is to provide, through 
successive appointment to selected positions in different departments, the wider 
background and experience which may eventually qualify them for higher executive 
positions. Both these activities fall within the natural province of management, 
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to direct the program and, through contact with their subordinates ,to take an 
active part in their development. In both cases, training-on-the-job is of primary 
importance. Here again, clarification of job requirements is a first essential. 

Many companies attempt to earmark their potential executive talent or pro- 
motable material. Executives are expected to devote special attention to the pro- 
gressive development of such men within their organizations and their progress is 
the subject of periodic discussion with major executives. 


Under-Study Training 


oME of the co-operating companies insist that each executive train an adequate 
S successor as a condition precedent to his own advancement. To this end, one 
company goes to the length of insisting upon double desks for all executives, with 
a candidate for ultimate responsibility sitting opposite, usually functioning in a 
““foot-loose,’’ “‘assistant-to’’ capacity. Even the president follows this practice, 
with a high-caliber assistant sharing his own double desk. While admitting that 
the practice of maintaining these extra training positions is somewhat expensive, 
the company feels that the benefits far outweigh the costs. Advantage is taken of 
Opportunities to send these trainees out to the field to investigate problems and to 
relieve field executives during their vacations, thus supplementing their inside 
training. 

Two of the participating companies do a most impressive job of training execu- 
tives through use of the so-called consultative plan of management. Under this 
plan of sharing management problems and responsibilities with subordinates, func- 
tions and objectives as well as methods and measures of accomplishment are clarified 
through joint discussion and agreement. This gives each man a clear conception of 
the requirements of his job and the best thought of his principals and associates as 
to how to discharge them. 

Another company achieves something of the same effect through close contact 
between subordinate executives and their principals in connection with its five-year 
planning and development program. 

In still another company, the top executives meet monthly with from fifty to 
two hundred of the key operating and staff heads to discuss problems of major con- 
cern, review proposed changes in policy, and develop and co-ordinate the thinking 
of their key men. 


Development through Responsible Positions 


s To the second aspect of executive training—progression through selected jobs 
A to widen experience and familiarity—the following practices are most interest- 
ing: 

A number of the companies follow the progress of their promotable material 
closely, and when, through periodic appraisal, they feel that a promising man has 
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realized the full measure of training and experience from his present assignment, they 
try to find a suitable promotion or arrange a lateral exchange (‘‘swap’’) of jobs. 
In either event the objective is to widen the individual’s experience and provide an 
opportunity for his continued growth. In making appointments, such companies 
frequently try to make as many logical shifts of key prospects as practicable in order 
to multiply the number of opportunities for further development. 

Many concerns recognize the special training value of work in certain jobs and 
departments which afford familiarity with a wide circle of activities, such as or- 
ganization work, industrial engineering, cost control, personnel activities, and the 
various “‘assistant-to’’ jobs. Full advantage is taken of the opportunity to rotate 
promising men through these departments in connection with their long-term train- 
ing. In the same way, service in a subsidiary company may afford familiarity on a 
smaller, simpler scale, with most of the problems of the parent company. 

In making any appointment, from the lowest to the highest, one large company 
considers not so much who can most quickly fill a particular job (usually the ‘‘next- 
in-line’) but who will profit the most through the experience and training which the 
opportunity affords, and so be of greatest ultimate value to the company. To this 
end, it considers all individuals throughout the department at the level next below 
the vacancy and selects the man who, in its judgment, would get most out of the 
assignment. 


Logical Order of Promotion 


N THE case of the more important positions, this consideration extends to qualified 
I men throughout the company. It is assumed that within a few months, an able 
man, with the help of his associates, can learn to handle the work. No difficulty is 
experienced through disappointment of the ‘“‘next-in-line’’ or “‘heir apparent,”’ 
as all key men know the system and are hopeful of appointment not only to the one 
position directly ahead but to any of the many positions on the next higher level. 
The result of this practice is that executives have a remarkably comprehensive 
knowledge of the operations and of the key personnel throughout the company. 

In order to crystallize and effectuate the program of executive development 
through service in a logical succession of well-selected assignments, it is desirable 
to consider and record for each key position in the company the training jobs or 
fields in which the candidate should preferably have served, indicating the logical 
order of promotion where practicable. For instance, if the key position carries 
major responsibility for production, costs, and labor relations, it would be con- 
sidered desirable for the candidate to have had some experience in the production, 
industrial engineering, and industrial relations departments. While such specifi- 
cation would of course not be on a hard and fast basis, being subject to the avail- 
ability of openings and other considerations, it would tend to systematize the de- 
velopment program and so make it more effective. 
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The chapter dealing with Control over Wages follows along the general lines with which 
personnel men are familiar. 
Under Control over salaries there is an interesting discussion of the development of a 


Master Salary Guide, and methods of administration, control procedure and analytical agency 
required to aid. 


Control over Salaries 


MONG many of the participating companies one of the most obvious and gener- 
A ally recognized needs is a better plan of control over salaries—one that is 
rational and equitable, and that relieves top management of the necessity of per- 
sonally reviewing and approving each change. 

Lacking such a plan and conscious of the abuses to which salary administration 
may be subjected, many chief executives or executive committees were found to be 
personally approving all salary changes for the entire organization. Not only does 
this practice appear to impose a considerable burden upon the top executives, but 
frequently they are hardly in a position to judge the merits of each case, lacking 
adequate information as to the worth of the jobs or the capabilities of the individuals 
concerned. About all that can be said for this plan is that, having to go to such a 
high level for approval, department heads are likely to be conservative in their 
recommendations. 

Several of the participating companies, however, have developed effective con- 
trol plans which permit delegation of authority for making salary changes and yet 
assure that adjustments are equitable and in line with good business judgment. 
These plans are predicated upon a master salary guide or schedule establishing rela- 
tive values and appropriate ranges for salaried jobs throughout the company. 
Having approved such a schedule and having established the policies to guide its 
use, top management may confidently pass the major burden of salary administration 
down to departmental executives. 


Analytical Agency Required 


N MANY companies functional responsibility for development and maintenance of 
I a sound and equitable salary structure is assigned to a central staff agency, such 
as an organization and cost control, industrial engineering, or personnel department. 
These agencies usually have a group of well-qualified specialists who devote full 
time to salary problems and related activities, handling such analytical functions 
as the following: 


1. Developing a suitable salary-control plan. 

2. Guiding, co-ordinating, and assisting in the preparation of job 
analyses. 

3. Determining relative job values in collaboration with similar de- 
partmental specialists and executives. 
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4. Making outside salary comparisons. 

5. Reviewing and making recommendations in regard to proposed 
changes in job classification. 

6. Checking individual salary recommendations to make sure they 
conform to the established schedule and policies. 

7. Making necessary analyses to determine how the pattern of actual 
salaries paid by departments throughout the company complies 
with established bracket limits, and whether there is a proper 
distribution within each bracket. 

8. Pointing out undesirable trends and conditions in the entire salary 
administration program. 


As indicated elsewhere, the knowledge of job functions gained in the analysis of 
organization problems throughout the company is of particular value as a basis for 
this work. 

In order to co-ordinate departmental viewpoints and assure a broad and impar- 
tial consideration of salary matters, several companies have established wage and 
salary committees directly responsible to general management. These committees 
review the findings of the analytical agency and either take or recommend appro- 
priate action in each case. As outlined, such a committee may appropriately consist 
of the director of organization, the director of personnel, and the divisional executive 
concerned with the salaries under consideration. Other executives are called into 
consultation as necessary. 


Outstanding Contributions 


BOVE we have abstracted and highlighted the newer concepts of personnel and industrial 
A relations contained in ‘‘Top-Management Organization and Control’’ by Paul E. Hol- 
den, Lounsbury S. Fish and Hubert L. Smith, Stanford University Press, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, 1941. 239 pp., price, $4.00 (Abstracts in standard type). 

To our mind the book is an outstanding contribution to the whole subject of industrial 
organization. It should be studied by every executive, and should be a constant source of 
reference to industrial relations and personnel men, in considering developments of their work, 
and their relation to the whole organization. It might well be the basic text for company 
programs of executive training. 

Though having a specific industrial application, it should be of great value to executives 
in government service, in business, and in institutions, and social agencies. 

Some reviewers have criticized the study as academic. We scarcely think this an appro- 
priate phrasing of the criticism. It would appear to us, that what is really meant is that the 
essentially personal, fluctuating and dynamic character of industrial management is not 
given sufficient emphasis. 
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How to Maintain Balance 


I 1s not sufficiently pointed up, that industrial organizations and methods of control may 
be ideal, from a logical standpoint, at any given time, but that fluctuations take place 
in the importance, functions and work-load of different departments and divisions. Also 
unexpected strengths and weaknesses develop among executives. These tend to throw a well 
balanced plan of action out of balance. 

While not directly saying so, however, the authors do make provision for this matter to 
be watched, and remedied through the Organization and Personnel Control functions suggested. 
The methods suggested of dealing with it, we think, though apparently formal, are a new, real 
and realistic contribution to a basic managerial problem. 











Workers, and Their Unions are Very Anxious to 
Participate Constructively with Management in 
the National Defense Program. An Attempt is 
Here Made to Delineate the Areas in Which They 
Can Best Do So. Managements might Well 
Discuss These Matters with Union Representa- 
tives. 


Union Participation 
in National Defense 


Correspondence 


STEEL WorRKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
December 8, 1941 
Mr. Charles S. Slocombe, Editor 
Personnel Journal 
Personnel Research Federation, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Dear Mr. Slocombe: 

I am very happy indeed to enclose my check herewith for five dollars ($5.00) 
for renewal of my subscription to the JourNAL. 

I want to also take advantage of this opportunity to tell you how much I 
enjoyed your article in the current issue of the Journal which I finished reading late 
last night. I am sure that there are people in the management field who realize 
how anxious great numbers of workers are to participate constructively with man- 
agement in the execution of the National Defense Program. It seems to me that 
one of the great mistakes of our time is the resistance of management to the expressed 
desires for more active participation on the part of the workers through their unions. 
Your excellent article and book review ought to be helpful in bringing this to the 
attention of your readers of whom I hope there are many among management. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ciinton S. GoLDEN 
Director, Northeastern Region 


January 20, 1942 
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Mr. Clinton S. Golden, 

Director, Northeastern Region, 

Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Golden, 

Thank you for your letter of December 8 last,-commenting on my article in the 
November issue of the PERsONNEL JouRNAL. I have delayed replying as I wished to 
consider the matter further. 

I have never been convinced that Union-Management Cooperation, as usually 
proposed, is desirable. Very few attempts have been really successful, and many 
have led into serious trouble sooner or later. 

However, the serious situation existing in England at the present time, war- 
rants a reconsideration of the matter, to see the extent to which American unions 
can help in our avoiding the development of slowdowns in the National War effort 
of this country. 


Industrial Councils Unlikely 


WILL enumerate below the points that occur to me. 
I I see little prospect of American managements accepting, or government or- 
ganizing industrial councils of the Murray type, during the war emergency. 

Labor relations history for the last eight years in this country, does not show an 
amicable or mutually trusting basis on which to found a fundamental joint coopera- 
tive organization. The shadow of these past relations, and their attendant events, 
would constantly be thrown across any plans developed, blur them and twist them 
out of proportion. 

Management is certainly not ready to expose its books and cost figures to unions, 
in a way that would be necessary in an industrial council. The possible embarrass- 
ment, in future relations after the emergency of such an exposure, is a sufficient 
deterrent. (I suspect that in many cases unions also are not ready yet to expose their 
books and methods fully.) 

It is very questionable, in the interest of the fastest possible maximum output, 
to make any drastic changes in the structure and functioning of industry as it has 
developed over the years. Rapid expansion along traditional lines would seem to 
be the least inefficient. 


A Revolutionary Change 


HE admission of labor to participation in the management function is a revolu- 
5 een change, which I suspect labor is requesting today, not wholly to facili- 
tate the present situation, but with an eye to the aftermath. 

Even under the best circumstances, it seems to me that it takes from ten to 
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fifteen years, for unions and management to get to understand each other, and work 
together in full harmony, even in the more limited field of labor relations. This is 
because, psychologically, methods of thought and action which may be traditional, 
or which have certainly, in most cases, become fixed habits, take a long time to 
change. These habits of the participants on both sides would constantly hamper 
the functioning of a new cooperative relationship, so that the war would most likely 
be over before the industrial councils got into action in any effective way. 

The problems of possible conflict involved in these plans, have not, I suspect 
been thought through by labor. In the operations of joint committees, dealing with 
fundamental problems in a rapid manner, conflicts always develop among those on 
the labor side as to what should be done or proposed. Similar disagreements show 
up within the employer group. And over and above these is the actual or potential 
conflict of one side with the other. Time is necessary to iron these out, as the leis- 
urely work in the clothing industry showed. These reasons would, I think, make 
present union proposals completely inoperative, even under the conditions of na- 
tional emergency. 


Unions Can Do a Tremendous Amount 


7” does not mean that unions cannot do a tremendous amount to facilitate the 
war effort, and help in avoiding here some of the difficulties they have run into 
in England. How far formal‘joint cooperative agreements are necessary, I do not 
know, but labor will certainly have to come down to earth, and be less all-inclusive 
in its proposals. 

I will illustrate what I mean from the situation existing on the Pacific water- 
front a few weeks ago. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, the longshoremen and owners had been in lengthy ar- 
bitration proceedings before Dean Morse. The union asked for more pay, and the 
Owners were resisting on the grounds that the union had, by not living up to the 
current agreement, and permitting slowdowns, quickies, etc. so increased operating 
costs that no wage increase was possible. 

The union based its case partly upon a denial of the owner’s charges, which 
seemed difficult to prove, and partly upon the promise that if such things had been 
happening, they would behave better in the future. But such past promises al- 
legedly having been frequently broken, the owners were not inclined to accept 
them. 

The union would give no promises without a pay increase. So the situation 
was pretty badly deadlocked, the arbitrator was in a bad spot, and feelings all 
around were not the most amicable. 


Private War Continued 


~~ war was declared the union came forward with an industrial council type 
plan for the waterfront, including a full exposure of the owner’s books. The 
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plan, as the union knew it would, met with the usual negative response, whereupon, 
at the time I left the Coast, the union was reportedly in the process of seeing about 
getting the government to take over the waterfront. 

I may be academic about this, but it seems to me that if the union really wanted, 
above all else, to speed up loading and unloading on the waterfront, it should have, 
on the outbreak of war, dropped its negotiations and arbitration proceedings, left 
the result to a fact-finding board, and set to work to turn ships around as fast as it 
could. 

If it had done that, it could have depended upon its own bargaining strength, 
the fairmindedness of the arbitrator, and the reaction of the owners and the public, 
to ensure it got its just deserts. 

Instead of which, the union through insisting on its unacceptable proposals, 
is virtually carrying on its private war with the owners, instead of with the Japs. 
Every ship that arrives in the Phillipines, and other Pacific ports, with essential war 
supplies, gets there at least three days late, because of no speedup on the docks. 

I am not concerned here with whether the owners could have done what I am 
in effect blaming the union for not doing. That is immaterial. I am discussing 
your point as to how unions can help in the national effort. 

It should have been possible to have set up a formal or informal joint committee 
agreement for speeding operations as quickly as possible, with no unnecessary in- 
dustrial planning but, at the start, the union to so influencing its members that they 
worked all out. To avoid the shadow of past bad negotiating relations interfering 
too much with this set up, I suggested that the personnel of the negotiating com- 
mittees on both sides be not involved in the participating committee, and that a 
Maritime Commission labor relations man be impartial chairman. 


Tough Assignment for Union Leaders 


I ADMIT it would have been a tough assignment for the union leaders to pull their 
men into line, and probably not all of them could have done so, but it would 
have been a test of union patriotism and leadership, which so far we have seen too 
little of, on the Pacific Coast or anywhere else. 

There can readily be listed a whole group of things that unions can do to par- 
ticipate with management and the government in winning the war, with or without 
formal agreements, and mostly within their own work among their members. 

Most studies of worker restriction of output, among both organized and unor- 
organized workers show about 25% restriction in normal times. Why cannot the 
unions, in essential war industries see that this restriction is eliminated during the 
war? 


Specific Factors Impeding Output 


o- of company operations, relating the amount of supervision per man 
to output, scrap, wastage, delays, etc. show that when the supervision is new or 
spread out thin, inefficiencies increase. This is the circumstance now. Why cannot 
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unions get their capable and responsible members to do their work properly without 
having a boss standing over them all the time? This would relieve the work of the 
supervisory force, and permit them to give more time to supervising the less capable, 
and instructing new workers. Why cannot shop stewards encourage their men to 
work, rather than stop work to take up grievances, during the war? 

Recent figures from England show increases of fatal accidents in factories of 24%, 
33% in engineering works, 44% in making of machines and 21% in chemicals. It 
is probable that accidents are going up in this country. Why cannot unions actively 
participate in the safety movement in plants, to prevent this increase? 

The report of the recent British Select Committee deals with Specific Factors 
Impeding Output, under the following heads: Hours of work for men and women, 
absenteeism, wages, management, discipline, transport and housing, feeding, light- 
ing, incentives. 


Problems Now Here Neglected 


W T® ALREADY face many of these problems here. For example in the matter of 

delay in getting from home to work and back, many plants have not yet gone 
on a staggered shift basis, and workers are forced to spend fatiguing time in congested 
streets surrounding many new factories, with insufficient roads. 

One plant with 36,000 employees working on three shifts lets out 12,000 workers 
and lets in 12,000 workers three times a day, a sudden movement of 24,000 workers, 
with indescribable confusion. There is no reason why shifts should not be staggered 
to even the flow of movement. (in Germany, in some factories on shift changes, 
timing is staggered so that a portion of employees moves in and out every half hour 
for two and one half hours.) 

This is a matter that unions could aid in organizing. 

Car and tire rationing is going to play havoc with war workers going to and 
from work. Provision must be made for their transportation. Unions could right 
now aid in this problem, for no one else seems to be thinking about it. The con- 
servation of rubber, by organizing so that all seats in all workers cars are full, and 
a minimum number of cars used, could also be aided by unions. 

Locals of a union such as Steel, might well form committees, stimulated and 
guided by head office, to consider all ways in which they can help the national 
picture locally, with or without reference to the local management. 

National unions could be similarly engaged in looking out for broader problems 
affecting worker efficiency, and avoidance of unnecessary inconvenience, and fatigue. 


Local and National Union Participation 


ie BROADER fields still, unions might seek to obtain from the President, as the Eng- 
lish Unions did from Mr. Churchill, a promise that there shall be adequate 
worker representation on all boards, committees and councils, the results of whose 
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deliberations affect workers. (Churchill's promise was only partially fulfilled by 
government departments. ) 

There are at present being set up in America, rationing boards and local defense 
councils without labor representation. Others will follow. Trouble is inevitable, 
and interference with an efficient war output certain, if there are not put on these 
bodies people who know worker problems. 

If unions will start off on these things right now, they will do, not a sensa- 
tional, but a most constructive job, and one which, judging by English experience 
will be neglected unless they do. They will be operating in a field, in which they 
know the facts better than anyone else. They will be able to get things going 
immediately, and will essentially be serving their own members. They will steer 
clear of areas of potential conflict with management. 

With best wishes, 
Yours etc. 
Cuarzes S. SLOcOMBE 
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TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY 


By S. McKee Rosen and Laura Rosen. New York. The Macmillan Company. 
1941. 474pp. $4.00 
Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


Man has long worried about the resultant effects of his own ingenuity. From 
the earliest stages of social behavior to the present era of technological advances, 
man has feared the effects of his own ideas, his own crafty and cunning inventiveness, 
lest his work fall in the hands of the enemy to be used against him, or prove so suc- 
cessful that he finds himself ‘‘disemployed.”’ 

A few years ago some people looked upon technology as an industrial epidemic, 
something that would literally wipe out their jobs forever and leave the workers in 
a maze of social entanglements. Some reports show that workers protested against 
these ‘‘monsters’’ of industry that would displace the workman; they resorted to 
riots, shop breaking and persecution of inventors. Today, technological develop- 
ments reveal the most comprehensive view and understanding of our whole social 
structure. We find the great inventions of the twentieth century line up as if on 
exhibit of what man can do when he sets out to work—the telephone, the airplane, 
the radio, the motion picture, artificial fibres, plastics, etc. In manufacturing the 
integration and synchronization of processes have been achieved by carefully analyz- 
ing the work to be done and then determining a procedure with definite division of 
labor and specialization of machinery. Once job routines have become depersona- 
lized so that they can be relegated to machines, the application of the principle of 
continuous process is certain to follow. The continuous rolling of sheet steel is a 
good example of technological advances in steel manufacturing. The effect of 
inventions in the last few years on transportation and communication, agriculture, 
construction, and the professions (especially medicine) seem almost fantastic. At 
this stage man marvels at his own accomplishments. He has actually surpassed his 
own imagination. 

But as his images grow—as he sums up his work and reflects on the results, he 
is puzzled with all the meaning. There is capital obsolescence, waste in production, 
the toll of machine displacement . . . and the danger that the human brain will not 
keep up with man-made machines. Could there be such a thing as management 
obsolescence, a lagging or indifferent interest on the part of management that is 
being out-distanced by a growing responsibility? 

We concede that technology is founded upon the principle that machines can 
do the work of man—and even more; a good machine can improve on the speed and 
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accuracy of the worker—and never tire. We observe, too, that resultant adjust- 
ments are frequently harsh in their economic effects, but adjustments must be made, 
for the pressure of technology appears unending. 

The book is a thorough text on the economic, social and political aspects of 
our technological advances. Every American business leader should give himself 
this background of the changes taking place in our economy. Throughout the 
book we find a thread of “‘amoral and impersonal technology which appears to be 
pointing out an unmistakable direction for society.”’ 

Grimly predicting what we now face since the book was written, the authors 
conclude in their last paragraph: ‘‘From all this the United States does not and 
cannot remain aloof. Efforts have been turned more and more to perfecting those 
weapons upon which the safety of the country depends. The adaptation of latest 
industrial techniques to the production of instruments of war goes on apace—always 
seeking to benefit from the most recent experience of nations engaged in modern 
warfare. There are military experts who believe that the most basic and time- 
tested principles of military tactics are being shaken and revolutionized by the new 
technology. Meanwhile no field which science and invention have developed in 
more peaceful times remains untapped. What changes may occur in all sectors 
of the American economy as a result are hard to estimate. The experience of the 
next decade may well serve to reshape the whole institutional fabric of America. 
Unless and until the use of technology is subordinated to constructive and socially 
desirable ends, the prospects for society in the future remain dim and uncertain.”’ 


MANUAL OF JOB EVALUATION 


By Eugene J. Benge, Samuel L. H. Burk and Edward N. Hay. New York. Harper 
& Brothers. 1941. 198 pp. $3.00 


Reviewed by W. P. Bell 


In a time when industry is facing increased wage demands this book is a welcome 
contribution to the field of wage adjustment, and presents what one might expect 
from these three men—a complete and understandable treatise covering the theory 
and practical application of job evaluation known as the Factor Method. 

The layman investigating the subject, whether from necessity or choice, will 
find the section devoted to theory, background and comparison of the various sys- 
tems well worth the price of the volume. Formerly the fund of information in this 
section of the book was only obtainable through lengthy research. 

For the person planning an installation of a program of job evaluation the 
specific, step by step instructions, with the detailed exhibit of necessary forms con- 
tained in the section devoted to the Factor Comparison Method offers complete guid- 
ance to the practical determination of equitable wage and salary rates within an 
organization. 
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The last part of the book on ‘‘General Considerations’’ is by no means the least 
important. The guide to the maintenance of a systematic program of wage and 
salary administration with the general discussion along kindred lines will be of 
value even to those who may not be responsible for job evaluation work itself. 

The manual is a valuable addition to the library of any organization where the 
working executives are sincerely interested in equitable wages and worker morale. 


BETTER FOREMANSHIP 


By Glenn L. Gardiner. New York. McGraw Hill Book Company. 1941. 336 
pp. $2.50 
Reviewed by Jack Frost 


‘*Labor-Management cooperation saved 
England in her darkest hour while 
for lack of it France fell.”’ 


These prophetic words by Donald Nelson, director of SPAD, could aptly have 
been inscribed on the fly-leaf of this book. The work could well have been dedicated 
to the thousands of foremen who will be mushroomed into supervisory jobs by the 
sudden expansion of defense industries. The book not only brings home the im- 
portance of the foreman’s responsibility in maintaining labor-management coopera- 
tion, but it also furnishes the answer to many of the problems which the rapid ex- 
pansion of industry must inevitably thrust upon him. 

‘*Better Foremanship’’ has a twofold purpose: (1) To make the foreman more 
cognizant of his present responsibility because of the important part he must play 
in establishing America’s supremacy in the battle of production; (The two jobs, 
producing and fighting, are inseparable and both must be shouldered with the same 
determination and seriousness.) (2) To provide the foreman with a practical guide 
to help him over the rough spots which must necessarily follow the increased em- 
phasis on production. 

We know the foreman to be essentially a practical man. The average ‘‘do’’ 
and ‘‘don’ts’’ are abstractions to him . . . they are of little value unless he can apply 
them to actual experiences. The author wastes no time on abstractions, but in- 
stead presents his topic in down to earth question-and-answer style. Each of the 
twenty-three chapters contain from ten to twenty questions with the text devoted 
to sound practical answers. They are concrete solutions and suggestions which any 
foreman can use in his own particular situations as they arise. 

The first part of the book is entitled, ‘‘New Features in the Relationship Between 
Foremen & Workers.’’ Here the author is referring to the accelerated tempo of 
production on the foreman’s job and the greater emphasis on workers’ rights since 
the advent of New Dealism. That neither employer nor employee can profit per- 
manently at the expense of the other, is the keynote of the section. 
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The second part on ‘‘New Ways of Handling Foremanship Functions,’’ has as 
its primary objective the substitution of ‘“‘Golden Rule’’ tactics for ‘“Thumb Rule’’ 
methods, and is a follow-through of part one wherein the author reviews the prin- 
ciples of good foremanship in the light of its latest problems. 

The third and last part is devoted to an enlightening discussion of such trouble- 
some myths as “‘capitalism’’, ‘‘wealth’’ and ‘‘profits.’’ Realizing that our indus- 
trial expansion will meet with opposition from within as well as from without, the 
author has furnished some very common-sense reasoning which will appeal to fore- 
men and deflate the insidious propaganda spread by class conscious-agitators and 
labor dissenters. In this respect Mr. Gardiner has done an outstanding job. 


EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 


By Eugene J. Benge. New York. National Foremen’s Institute. Loose-Leaf. 
$12.00 


Reviewed by Book Review Editor 


Leadership is something in American enterprise that we all seem apt to recog- 
nize, but its cultivation and teaching is something else . . . something that few of 
us do very little about. The old school of thought would say, ‘‘You have it or you 
don’t.”’ 

If leadership can be said to be the happy combination of those personal quali- 
fications that attract others to cooperate and to follow with enthusiasm and ad- 
miration, then it can still be said to be an art in American business. On the other 
hand, general business practices in finance, production, sales promotion, cost control 
and personnel management appear to be approaching what may resemble a science: 
general principles and standards have been accepted. But the principles of executive 
leadership do not appear to be standardized. Outstanding leaders come and go— 
and with them go their techniques of personal leadership which few people have 
taken the trouble to analyze and formulate. : 

An encouraging sign is the rippling interest now appearing in the general man- 
agement and leadership field of current business literature. This neglected area may 
account, to some extent at least, for the lack of leadership and existing confusion 
in endeavoring to handle our domestic labor problems. 

The material in this loose-leaf volume consists of fifteen actual conference tran- 
scriptions on as many phases of executive leadership. Each section is crammed with 
ideas and practices in the field of personnel management, especially adapted to prob- 
lems arising in the ‘‘white collar’’ group of supervisors and for foremanship con- 
ferences. | 

Conference sections are devoted to Management Problems, Supervisory Controls, 
Searching for Workers, Skills & Working Habits, Conducting Employee Meetings, 
Training Devices, Layout & Flow of Work, Supervision & the Silent Strike, Labor 
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Relations, Public Relations, etc. In the discussion of supervision and its relation 
to morale, Benge emphasizes the consideration that should be given to this problem, 
and believes it merits the same important study as would be given to a new bond issue 
for the company, the establishment of a new plant, or the developing of new selling 
outlets for the company’s products. He believes that history will tell of employee 
morale as the most important single problem facing management in this era. 

With equal emphasis each section does a clearcut job of stressing the importance 
of good management techniques, which when used by able men to carry-on, should 
be a good beginning toward establishing and revealing some of the necessary prin- 
ciples and standards of business leadership. 

This management folio should make a fine conference manual for junior execu- 
tives . . . although I have had to retrieve my copy many times from the older heads 
who seem to relish it even more. 


HOW TO INTERVIEW 


By Walter V. Bingham and Bruce V. Moore. New York. Harper & Brothers. 
1941 Grd Ed). 263 pp. $3.00 


Reviewed by W. H. Sellander 


‘“‘An interview is a serious conversation directed to a definite purpose. Its 
aims are to gain information, give information and to motivate.’’ With this 
thesis, our two well known psychologists have revised a favorite text and spiced 
it with interesting examples and recent experiences. 

The book outlines the various purposes and uses of the interview: (1) The 
employment interview to appraise the abilities and possibilities of growth of the 
individual, (2) The interview by the vocational counselor, (3) Interviewing to 
secure public opinion polls and market surveys, (4) The interview in social case 
work, (5) Interviewing people in trouble, (6) The reporter's interview, and (7) 
The interview for legal evidence. 

The beginner will find many helpful suggestions on learning how to interview; 
and the experienced interviewer will discover references to new techniques in other 
fields that will become very useful in perfecting his own interviewing. In conclu- 
sion the authors give us a miniature review of the whole subject and a terse descrip- 
tion of their work: ‘‘Could a single interviewer combine in ideal proportion the 
care and training and objectivity of the interviewer in commercial surveys, the 
intuitive sympathy of the social worker, the common sense and understanding of 
the employment interviewer, the technical skills of the specialist in public opinion 
polls, the patience and insight of the psychiatrist, the educator’s breadth of grasp, 
the self-immolation of the interviewer in employee relations, with the lawyer's 
facility and reporter’s persistence, he would be no longer in need of the interview 
as a means of ascertaining facts, for they would be known to him already-”’ 


